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gives a quotation verbatim; as to the latter there will not rest much 
doubt of the above statement, if one compares the passage in the two 
documents concerning Orange's forced expedition to Barbuda and 
then notices the specific reference to this document at folio ioo of the 
memoir. Space alone forbids an enumeration of several cases which 
prove the inaccurate character of the memoir. Thus the author's 
" tres precieux memoire " is not, correctly speaking, a source, and his 
three sources are reduced to two, one only being of great value. The 
present writer lays stress on these details because they throw light on 
the character of the author's work. By following the Exemption de 
1671 and the Memoire de 1727, the one composed thirty-six years after 
the event and the other ninety-two, in reality only one source, the author 
gives Orange a prominent place in the initial expedition to colonize 
Guadeloupe (chs. vin., ix., and x.). Du Tertre's account of the same 
expedition (I. 76 ff.) makes no mention of his name and an official 
document whose existence in the Archives Coloniales is indicated by the 
author himself (p. 104, note 2) rather implies the contrary. Further- 
more a comparison of the passage in question of the Exemption de 1671 
with the corresponding passage in Du Tertre will reveal an inaccuracy 
of detail on the part of the former. This and many other cases show 
that the author fails to conform to some of the fundamental principles 
of modern historical scholarship. 

Genealogists will find much to interest them on pp. 332-414, where 
the author traces in great detail the descendants of Guillautne d'Orange, 
in which list appear no less personages than the Empress Josephine 
and the present king of Sweden, to whom the book is dedicated. 

Stewart L. Mims. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Der Kampf um die Herrschaft im Mittelmeer : Die Geschichtliche 
Entwickelung des Mittelmeerraums. Von Dr. Paul Herre, Privatdozent 
an der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1909, pp. vii, 
172.) As the author states in the preface, the design of this book is 
not to add new original material or to bring out newly discovered facts, 
but to emphasize by the skilful marshalling of comparatively well- 
known facts the geographical, political, and economic unity of the 
countries of Southern Europe, Asia Minor, and Northern Africa in 
the Mediterranean world, and to explain the ebb and flow of the cur- 
rents of various civilizations among the many different peoples upon 
the shores of that great inland sea. Herr Herre concedes (chapter vn.) 
that at times this unity of the Mediterranean world becomes less sharply 
defined and its history tends to become merged in that of all Western 
Europe. Nevertheless, he is able to keep very close to a continuous 
narrative of Mediterranean questions affecting exclusively the countries 
around that sea. He shows originality in interpreting the essentia! 
characteristics of their peoples and civilizations. 
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The book resembles in character and scope the volumes of the 
Citizens' Library, and forms part of the Bibliothek der Geschichtswis- 
senschaft, a similar collection. It is a book for the intelligent general 
reader, anxious to inform himself upon the various phases of the world's 
history, rather than for the experienced historical student. A bibli- 
ography arranged with chapter and page references to the text empha- 
sizes this idea by giving scant place to primary sources while sug- 
gesting fairly well-chosen authorities (monographs especially) likely to 
be accessible to any German wishing to study more fully particular 
phases of the subject. 

The result is a very compactly written book, marred by a few typo- 
graphical errors, such as " Biblioahek " (p. 36) for " Bibliothek " and 
" ingenommenen " for " angenommenen ", and in the index by the ap- 
plication of German rules of capitalization to English titles, faults due 
probably to the economy in proof-reading incident to publications at 
popular prices. 

Arthur Irving Andrews. 

Le Regne de Charles le Chauve (840-877). Premiere Partie (840- 
851), Par Ferdinand Lot et Louis Halphen. [Annales de l'Histoire 
de France a l'fipoque Carolingienne.] (Paris, Honore Champion, 
1909, pp. vi, 232.) This volume is one of a collection that proposes to 
serve the same purpose for French history as the Jahrbucher do for 
German history. As France has no collection of annals comparable to 
that of Richter, nor of regesta of their kings, like the work of Miihl- 
bacher, nor of the acta and diplomata of the French kings, the authors 
have thought it necessary to quote from the contemporary sources very 
extensively. These quotations, however, and all their references are put 
at the bottom of the page, and consequently their narrative thereby 
gains in fluency and clarity. 

Some ten pages are devoted to a brief description of the reign of 
Ludwig the Pious and the various divisions of the empire which he 
attempted. Fifty-seven pages deal with the struggle of the brothers 
which was ended by the Treaty of Verdun, 843, and about 125 pages 
tell of the next eight years. In this arrangement the proper proportions 
are observed. The book is well edited; although it is the work of two 
men, there are no repetitions and no contradictions. 

Although there is much that is new in the book, especially in regard 
to the itinerary of the king, his charters, and other things of that 
sort, there are not many new matters of great importance. The authors 
have quite properly put into high relief the assembly of Coulaines, 843, 
and have called attention to the fact that it marks an epoch in the 
development of the ascendancy of the Church. At that assembly the 
clergy were able to establish the principle that the king owes certain 
obligations, and his subjects are not bound to obey him unless he 
fulfills them. Several pages are filled with a discussion of the im- 
portance and meaning of this assembly. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XV. — 27. 
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The itinerary of the king is traced in the most careful way, his 
diplomata are brought under tribute and compelled to furnish evidence, 
and every possible detail is ascertained. The book is a model of its 
kind. 

The little work is a plain commentary on the shallow conception 
which the king had of his office; his one supreme thought was the 
acquisition of more territory. He never gave a serious thought to the 
other duties which his office laid upon him. This more than anything 
else shows how little progress the Germanic kings had made in civiliza- 
tion and how far removed they were from the modern ideas of kingship. 
In fact, nothing more clearly distinguishes the Middle Ages from the 
modern times than the conception of kingship which prevailed then. 

O. J. Thatcher. 

Caen et Bayeux. Par Henri Prentout, Professeur a la Faculte des 
Lettres de l'Universite de Caen. [Les Villes d'Art Celebres.] (Paris, 
Librairie Renouard, H. Laurens, fiditeur, 1909, pp. 152.) This volume, 
like the forty-one others in the useful series to which it belongs, is 
designed, not so much to serve the purpose of a guide, as to " prepare 
the intelligent and curious tourist to understand and analyze whatever 
he may see " in the towns described. The author is by profession an 
historian, rather than an archaeologist, but these subjects are not so 
sharply distinguished in France as in most other countries, and in con- 
nection with his course on Norman history at the University of Caen 
M. Prentout has been led to study with some care the principal monu- 
ments of this part of Lower Normandy. With the exception of the 
Bayeux tapestry, the artistic treasures of this region are almost wholly 
architectural, but the cathedral of Bayeux, the great abbey-churches of 
William the Conqueror and Matilda at Caen, and a number of lesser 
churches, timber-built houses, and Renaissance hotels constitute an 
interesting and significant group of monuments and are here treated 
clearly and on the whole accurately. The tapestry, which is of course 
quite unique, the author ascribes to the eleventh century and to Anglo- 
Saxon craftsmen, working very likely at the order of Bishop Odo, the 
famous half-brother of the Conqueror. 

C. H. H. 

Jean de Bretagne, Comte de Richmond: Sa Vie et son Activite en 
Angleterre, en Hcosse et en France (1266-1334). Par Inna Lubimenko. 
(Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1908, pp. 160.) The author's statement 
that Jean de Bretagne is a character almost unknown in historical 
literature, except for a brief biographical sketch by M. Bemont, makes 
her work the more acceptable. It shows a scholarly method and a wide 
range of research, not only in the Roles Gascons and other French 
documents, but also in those relating to England and Scotland. The 
chronicles give little information, but letters and orders of the king, 
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exchequer accounts, summons to the King's Council, Parliamentary 
writs, commissions to serve on special embassies, and other bits of 
evidence are brought together and woven into an interesting and lively 
narrative in which the personality and services of Jean de Bretagne 
stand forth in a clear light. 

The author sets the reader right at the start by calling attention 
to the confusion which has existed between " Jean II. due de Bretagne 
et comte de Richmond " and his younger son " Jean de Bretagne ", who 
was never duke, and did not bear the title " comte de Richmond " till 
after the death of his father in 1306. Before this date the subject of 
this work is referred to as " neveu du roi " by the English chancellery. 

Jean de Bretagne's career falls naturally into periods — in Gascony, 
Scotland, England, and, during his last days, in France. In military 
affairs he showed incapacity, if not cowardice, as appears at the siege 
of Rions and the battle of Bonnegarde. In civil affairs he was more 
efficient. He went on embassies to France, Scotland, and to the pope. 
He was lieutenant of Gascony under Edward I. and guardian of the 
realm of Scotland under Edward II. But it is in the struggle between 
Edward II. and his barons that he figures most prominently — among the 
" ordainers " in 1310, as negotiator between the two parties after the 
execution of Gaveston in 1313, in the permanent council of 1318, etc. 
During his later years he withdrew to France. 

An excellent chapter is devoted to the county of Richmond, its 
geographical position, its economic life and administration. A map 
shows the location of the large number of villae scattered through seven 
counties of England, which composed the " Honneur de Richmond ". 

Jean de Bretagne was not a great man. We sometimes feel that 
he was a " trimmer ". But he touched the life of his times at many 
points, and the story of that life is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of that age. 

The second part of Dr. Gisbert Brom's Archivalia in Italie belangrijk 
voor de Geschiedenis van Nederland (Hague, Nijhoff, 1909, pp. 465- 
1116) continues, upon the plan described in our notice (XIV. 656) of 
part I., the calendaring of specific documents of importance for Dutch 
history found in the archives of the Datary, the Consistory, and the 
Secretary of State, and in special Vatican collections like the Carte 
Farnesiane. Some 1350 documents are described, and a full index to 
the two parts is appended. 

Guillaume du Breuil: Stilus Curie Parlamenti. Nouvelle Edition 
Critique, publiee avec une Introduction et des Notes par Felix Aubert, 
Avocat, Archiviste-Paleographe. [Collection de Textes pour servir a 
l'fitude et l'Enseignement de l'Histoire.] (Paris, Alphonse Picard et 
Fils, 1909, pp. lxxx, 259.) Guillaume de Breuil, a native of Figeac in 
Quercy, was a man of law who enjoyed a lucrative practice before the 
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Parlement of Paris in the first half of the fourteenth century. With 
unconcealed preference for the rich and influential, he had charge of 
litigation for such clients as King Edward II., the bishops of Laon and 
Pamiers, and the city of Narbonne, and had Pope Clement VI. as his 
friend; but his advocacy of Robert of Artois turned Philip VI. against 
him, while his avarice and unscrupulousness seem to have lost him the 
esteem of his colleagues. Suspended from practice from 1329 to 1332, 
he gave his leisure to preparing a treatise on the procedure of the 
Parlement and did his work so well that the popularity of his manual 
among students and practitioners ceased only when the legislation of 
the later sixteenth century rendered the book antiquated. Coming at 
a time when legal procedure was being profoundly modified by the 
spread of the Roman canonical system, the Stilus Curie Parlamenti is 
a source of capital importance, not only for the practice of the Parle- 
ment of Paris, but for the history of law in the later Middle Ages. Its 
method is concrete and practical, and it cites the arrets of the Parlement 
quite as much as the Code or the Digest. Like Bracton, Du Breuil 
found his material mainly in the actual practice of the king's court, and, 
like its English predecessor, his treatise helps us to measure the range 
and power of the royal tribunal, while at the same time showing how 
profoundly its procedure differed from that of the English courts. The 
absence of any edition more recent than that of Dumoulin in 1558 has 
hindered the study of the Stilus Curie, and the new edition will be 
most welcome. M. Aubert was fitted for his task by his special famil- 
iarity with the history of the Parlement, and he has been particularly 
successful in disentangling the original text from the mass of corrections 
and annotations which early grew up about a work of such practical 
utility. The notes are helpful for their numerous reference to cases 
in the registers of the Parlement, as well as for the identification of 
persons and places. 

C. H. H. 

Les Comptes du Rot Rene. Publies d'apres les Originaux Inedits 
Conserves aux Archives des Bouches-du-Rhone. Tome Premier. Par 
l'Abbe G. Arnaud d'Agnel, Correspondant du Ministere de l'lnstruction 
Publique pour les Travaux Historiques. (Paris, Picard et Fils, 1908, 
pp. xxviii, 409.) In 1873 M. Lecoy de la Marche published his well- 
known Extraits des Comptes et Memoriaux du Roi Rene pour servir a 
I'Histoire des Arts au XV e Siecle. In this work he passed over many 
historical sources not germane to his purpose, and the present book is 
an endeavor to utilize those omitted documents. The originals exist in 
the archives of the department of the Bouches-du-Rhone and are chiefly 
composed of the registers of the old Chamber of Accounts at Aix, and 
the registers of the King of Sicily, of Queen Jeanne de Laval, and the 
Duke of Calabria. In most cases the document has not been published 
in detail but a brief summary of its contents has been made instead, 
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after the manner of the Calendars of State Papers. While not omitting 
the history of art and archaeology, the editor has published a consider- 
able amount of material dealing with the economic and social life of 
Provence in the fifteenth century. 

The volume is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the 
domain in Anjou; the second with the king's domains in Provence; the 
third with the great artistic and aesthetic interests of Rene. The 
second volume — which in many ways will probably be more interest- 
ing — is to deal with the costume, the furniture, and, most interesting of 
all, the life and manners of the time. The brief introduction of the 
author, however, is designed to cover also the material to be included 
in the second volume. 

As one reads page upon page of detailed facts respecting these 
domains, the minutiae of the seigneurial regime are unveiled. There is 
not space to go into the history of art and literature, which is enriched 
by a wealth of details contained in part in. One observation may be 
permitted. The king's library is astonishingly small and shows how 
pitifully narrow the literary interest of the cultured classes of France 
was before the influence of the Renaissance had penetrated. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Lettres Familieres de Jerome Aleandre (1510-1540). Par J. 
Paquier, Docteur es-Lettres. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909, pp. 
iii, 183.) In this work Dr. Paquier brings together one hundred letters 
by and to Aleander which he had published during the last five years in 
the Revue des Etudes Historiques. The editor has used manuscripts in 
the Vatican, Bologna, and Munich with thoroughness and is perfectly 
familiar with the recent work on Aleander by Brieger, Hausrath, and 
Kalkoff by which he has profited in making certain corrections on the 
letters since he first edited them. 

The most important part of Aleander's correspondence having already 
been published by Friedensburg (Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland, 
vol. III.), Wrede (Reichstagsakten, vol. II.), and Brieger (Aleander 
und Luther), the present collection has somewhat the character of a 
supplement. Its main value lies in the light it throws on the nuncio's 
private life, and even so it does not compare in intrinsic interest with 
his franker private diary recently published by Omont. Aleander was 
an ordinary person, after all, whose letters seem especially common- 
place compared to those of his contemporaries, Erasmus, Luther, Durer, 
and others. 

The most valuable letters are those written at the time of the nuncia- 
ture at the Diet of Worms (nos. 34-45). Among the details which 
these add to what was already known on the subject, perhaps the most 
suggestive is the nuncio's opinion of the part played by Erasmus in the 
reform movement, a side of that humanist's character made prominent 
by Dr. Kalkoff who has attributed to him several anonymous pamphlets 
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of this period (P. Kalkoff, Die Vermittelungspolitik des Erasmus, 1903). 
To Cardinal Pucci Aleander writes on October 24, 1520, with plain allu- 
sion to Erasmus (p. 61) : " Quum enim haec omnis inferior Germania 
sit in Romanam aulam turn suopte ingenio, turn incitatione cujusdam 
importunissimi hominis (cujus nomen alias aperiam) conturbata adeo ut 
in dies pejora moliantur . . ." 

Several misprints have been noticed, especially in giving German 
titles. 

Preserved Smith. 

A Subsidy collected in the Diocese of Lincoln in 1526. Edited by 
Rev. H. Salter. (London, Henry Frowde, 1909, pp. xvi, 348.) This 
document of the year 1528, extending to some 300 pages, furnishes an 
admirable glimpse of the English church at an especially critical period 
in its history. It is a list of payments of a tax levied upon the clergy 
of England, arranged according to diocese, archdeaconries, rural dean- 
eries, and parishes. It includes the names of all those who paid the 
tax, and states the items of expense to be deducted before calculating 
the net profit of their benefices. 

The most striking results that emerge from a study of this docu- 
ment may be enumerated as follows. A clear statement is given of 
what may be called the ecclesiastical geography of England, at least 
in its broader outlines. A vivid impression is obtained of the small 
incomes of the lower clergy, the large incomes of those who held the 
higher church positions. There is but little gradation; the income of 
the chaplain, curate, vicar or other occupant of one of the small 
benefices of England, reduced to modern value, seldom rises above four 
hundred dollars; that of the archdeacon or the holder of one of the 
cathedral offices seldom falls below four thousand. The heavily burdened 
financial condition of the monasteries is abundantly evident. More than 
half the income of many of them is eaten up by fixed charges. These 
are of the most varied character— regular payments to the pope, the 
king, the bishop, the cardinal, neighboring landholders, other monas- 
teries, holders of corrodies, lawyers, and to many other non-religious 
or only remotely religious uses. To those who administered the finances 
of many of the monasteries, the confiscation of their possessions so 
shortly after this time must have seemed a welcome release from 
financial entanglements. 

Much evidence is given, on the one hand, of the great income of 
Cardinal Wolsey, on the other hand, of his master mind. He receives 
many dues in many capacities, yet the collection of the whole tax was 
made according to a new assessment which he had ordered, this being 
the first reassessment of the church since 1291 ; and its exemptions, in- 
clusions, and modifications bear the impress of his statesmanlike ability. 
The editorial additions to the document are of the slightest, ex- 
tending only to a preface of ten pages, an index, and an occasional 
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slight note. It is to be hoped that this valuable document will be widely 
recognized and studied for the light it throws on the condition of the 
English church on the eve of the Reformation. 

E. P. C. 

Barbara Blomberg, die Geliebte Kaiser Karls V. und Mutter Don 
Juans de Austria: Ein Kulturbild des 16. Jahrhunderts. Von Dr. Paul 
Herre. (Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, 1909, pp. v, 160.) Barbara 
Blomberg, the young daughter of a Regensburg artisan, met the widowed 
Charles V. during his brief sojourn at the Diet of 1546. Her son, the 
later hero of Lepanto, was early taken from her to Spain and given an 
education worthy of his father. For Barbara herself Charles made 
easy provision by marrying her to one of his officers and by leaving her 
a small pension in his will. With this husband she removed from 
Regensburg to the Spanish Netherlands where she led a life which 
many considered too gay. When he stumbled upon his dagger with fatal 
results in 1569, she was left with a couple of children and destitute of 
support. It was just at this time that her other son was becoming 
famous for his suppression of the Moorish revolt. Neither he nor the 
world knew who his mother was, but Barbara speedily exploited her 
relation to him and secured through the Duke of Alva enough money 
and credit to set up an establishment of sixteen servants. Her gayety 
of life and recklessness of expenditure were such a cause of disquiet 
to Philip II. that she was eventually removed to Spain and lived in less 
freedom till her death in 1597. Hers was an unlovely life, but such 
a biography has a certain interest and value as illustrating one aspect 
of the times of Charles V. The author shows the same ingenuity, in- 
dustry, and sound scholarship as in his earlier studies on this period. 

Sidney B. Fay. 

The Origin, the Organisation, and the Location of the Staple of 
England. A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By Adaline L. Jenckes. (Philadelphia, 1908, 
pp. 83.) " The object of this study is to throw some light on what the 
English Staple was, to explain the organization and methods of business, 
and to follow the changes in location to which it was subject from time 
to time." The first chapter of the little book treats of the origin and 
organization, the second of the officers, the third of the methods of 
business, and the fourth and last of the location. 

The writer has contributed very little that is new to our knowledge 
of any of these topics, but she has rendered a useful service in group- 
ing together interesting but scattered bits of information. Unfortunately 
she does not seem to have had access to the Staple Rolls among the 
Tower Records in the Public Record Office, a thorough use of which 
would seem to be indispensable to the study she has undertaken. Ex- 
cept for the Charters of 1561 and 1617 she quotes no manuscript sources 
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whatever. Indeed her idea of " sources " seems a little vague, for she 
lists under that head Macpherson's Annals of Commerce and Cunning- 
ham's Growth of English Industry and Commerce. As a result she 
indulges too frequently in speculation. Thus: "doubtless" all home 
staples had an organization similar to that of Southampton ; it is " prob- 
able " that there were home staples during the entire period after 1353 ; 
we have no knowledge of qualifications for admission but there was 
" probably " an entrance fee ; and the question, " Was there any con- 
nection between the local home staples and the foreign English Staple " 
is propounded but left unanswered. 

The acceptability of the study as a thesis presented to the Faculty 
of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania is for that faculty 
to determine; its usefulness to students of economic history consists 
in its presentation, in brief space and proper sequence, of facts about 
the Staple that have already been printed. 

T. W. P. 

Dr. G. W. Kernkamp's Baltische Archivalia (Hague, Nijhoff, 1909, 
pp. xxii, 364), prepared at the instance of the Commission on National 
Historical Publications, is a guide to the materials for Dutch history to 
be found in the archives of Stockholm, Copenhagen, and the German 
Baltic towns — Kiel, Liibeck, Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswald, 
Stettin, Danzig, and Konigsberg. The data are the result of a gov- 
ernmental mission. Copenhagen and Danzig figure most largely, each 
occupying about a third of the volume. Stockholm archives were fully 
dealt with, those of Copenhagen partially, in the author's Skandinavische 
Archivalia of 1903. The later Dutch materials at Copenhagen and those 
at Danzig and the other South Baltic towns afford copious and most 
interesting materials for the history of Dutch diplomatic and commercial 
relations respectively. In the case of Danzig there are also ecclesi- 
astical archives, of the Reformed and Mennonite communities. 

Despatches from Paris, 1784-1790. Selected and edited from the 
Foreign Office Correspondence by Oscar Browning, M.A., V.-P. R. 
Hist. S. Volume I., 1784-1787. [Camden Third Series, Volume XVI.] 
(London, The Society, 1909, pp. xi, 278.) Fifteen years ago (1885) 
the Cambridge University Press published the despatches of Lord Gower, 
sent from Paris during the period June, 1790, to August, 1792. They 
were edited by Mr. Browning. The present volume contains the 
despatches sent from Paris by Lord Dorset and Mr. Hailes in the years 
1 784-1 787 and is to be followed by a second volume filling the gap 
between 1787 and 1790. Although Mr. Browning is the editor, his 
serious illness has made it necessary to leave the introduction and index 
of the whole work for the last volume. Mr. Browning's illness was 
not the only handicap from which the work suffered. The mighty crop 
of errata — four solid pages for about forty pages of text — was due to the 
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virtuosity of the typist, who " occasionally paraphrased the transcripts, 
known to be reliable ". A more careful reading of the text would add 
to the list of errors. 

Dorset was of slight weight as a diplomatist. Some of his despatches 
would not have been briefer had they been sent by cable and paid for 
by the word. Hailes was a man of different calibre; his despatches con- 
tain more information and show a better grasp of the meaning of events. 
No. 49, written from Fontainebleau (October 25, 1786), is a full and 
illuminating description of the condition of the French government and 
court on the eve of the meeting of the Notables. 

On the whole, the letters add little to our knowledge either of 
diplomatic relations or of the internal condition of France during this 
period. They are confined very largely to the first kind of information, 
but treat even that in a most niggardly way. It would have been 
tantalizing to the ministers in London had they possessed no other source 
of information. Fortunately they were not wholly dependent on Dorset. 
The diplomatic questions that engaged the attention of the English gov- 
ernment in the years 1784-1787 were the French-Dutch defensive 
alliance of 1784, the trouble between Austria and Holland over the 
opening of the Scheldt, the overthrow of the republican party and the 
ruin of French influence in Holland by England and Prussia, and the 
activity of France in the eastern Mediterranean and in India. After 
the work of Colenbrander, containing the transcripts of the bulk of the 
foreign correspondence concerning the first three questions, the de- 
spatches of Dorset and Hailes seem poor indeed. They do, however, 
supplement, in some minor points, the despatches of the English minister 
at the Hague. Concerning the activities of France in the Mediterranean, 
the information is more valuable and throws good side-lights on the work 
of the Revolution and of Napoleon. For internal affairs, the most 
significant portion of the despatches concerns the Assembly of the Not- 
ables. Even this is scrappy, containing only here and there a nugget 
for those who are familiar with the French sources and the despatches 
of the Austrian minister, Count Mercy. 

The dates on the back of the volume should read " 1784-1787" and 
not " 1 784-1 786 ". 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The French Revolution : a Short History. By R. M. Johnston, M.A. 
Cantab., Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1909, pp. vii, 283.) This little volume 
is an attempt to " disentangle from the mass of details the shape, the 
movement, the significance of the great historical cataclysm ", to " catch 
its perspective " and " proportion ". The method and style are essen- 
tially dramatic; men, parties, and movements are vigorously portrayed 
and play their parts clearly; too clearly at times, in the light of the 
complexity of forces and motives underlying the development of the 
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Revolution. The crisis of Thermidor, for example, is attributed too 
exclusively to Carnot, as is the freeing of the accused from their 
temporary arrest to Hanriot. The account (p. 219) of the activity of 
St. Just is a little obscure. But these, like the "6th of October" (p. 
85) instead of the 5th, are minor faults. More serious exception is to 
be taken to the statement (p. 125) that the constitution of 1791 is 
prefaced by " a declaration of the rights of man that stamps the whole 
as a piece of class legislation". Is it not just this declaration that is 
out of accord with the class legislation of the constitution, the distinction 
between active and passive citizens, based upon property? In view of 
this the explanatory foot-note also needs revision. 

The treatment of economic and social conditions when this phase 
of the subject is introduced is excellent. Indeed it might well receive 
greater emphasis from a writer who avowedly seeks the perspective of 
the Revolution in " the gradual political education and coming to power 
of the masses" (p. 9). Space for this could be found by condensing 
the first chapter, which is taken up with a survey of secondary writers, 
into an introduction, where it properly belongs. The brief chapter on 
art and literature is suggestive and, coming at the end, revives the im- 
pression of the vigor and freshness of the work as a whole. Some 
knowledge of the Revolution would seem necessary for a thorough 
understanding of the work, but even to the uninitiated it will be inter- 
esting and thoroughly readable, serving well as a companion volume 
to the author's Napoleon. 

William E. Lingelbach. 

Histoire de I'Universite de Geneve, par. Charles Borgeaud, Professeur 
aux Facultes de Droit et des Lettres. L'Academie de Calvin dans I'Uni- 
versite de Napoleon, 1798-1814 (Geneve, Georg et Compagnie, 1909, 
pp. xiii, 251). On the occasion of the fourth centenary of Calvin, 
Professor Borgeaud brings out a second volume of his official history 
of his university. The first of these sumptuous volumes gave in most 
attractive form the history of the Academy of Calvin, so important to 
the intellectual history of Europe, from its foundation in 1559 to the 
annexation of the republic of Geneva by France in 1798; the third will 
present its history in the nineteenth century, since 1814. The present 
volume begins with the visit of General, Bonaparte in 1796, and then, 
proceeding to 1798, describes the organization effected under the Direc- 
tory, and the division of functions between the Societe ficonomique and 
the Societe Academique. Under both the Directory and the Consulate, 
the chief interest of the story lies in the struggle between certain 
centralizing officials, especially prefects, endeavoring to introduce large 
innovations, and the Genevese professors and other conservatives, bent 
on maintaining a moral autonomy when political independence had de- 
parted. Although under the Empire the decree of 1808 establishing the 
Imperial University was followed by action reorganizing the Genevese 
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school into one of the academies of that university, the spirit of the 
old academy of Calvin survived in sufficient measure to ensure con- 
tinuance of much of what was best in the old regime, including a degree 
of independence disquieting to Napoleon. The volume describes in 
detail the development of instruction in the four faculties and has many 
admirable characterizations of the leading members of the teaching body. 
It concludes with an index to the first and second volumes. 

Les Corsaires: Memoir es et Documents Inedits. Par Henri Malo. 
(Paris, Societe du Mercure de France, 1908, pp. 384.) There has been 
no attempt made in the volume indicated above to write a history of the 
corsairs. The author indeed gives a short sketch (ch. 1.) of that 
history from the third to the nineteenth century and points out the im- 
portance of the role played by the daring corsairs of western France 
during that period, but this sketch serves rather as a background for 
the rest of the book. The importance of the author's work is to be 
found rather in the publication which he makes of a relatively large 
amount of unpublished documents, of family memoirs, and of miscel- 
laneous data concerning the corsairs of Boulogne, papers found for the 
most part in the departmental archives of Pas-de-Calais, of Boulogne, 
and in the hands of some of the descendants of certain corsairs. He 
has published, for instance (chs. 11. and in.), some most interesting data 
concerning the cost of building and equipping the ships of the corsairs, 
their profits, their tactics, and the rules which governed them; and in 
the appendix (pp. 323-379) " Le Livre d'Or des Corsaires Boulonnais ", 
a chronological and alphabetical list of the captain-corsairs of Boulogne, 
with the dates of their activity, names of their vessels, and the tonnage 
of the same. All of these data will prove of considerable value to all 
students of commerce, navigation, and filibustering. The author has 
combined in an unusually interesting way large extracts of such sources, 
to relate the thrilling episodes in the lives of such daring corsairs as 
Jacques Broquant, Charles Dunand, and especially of J.-O. Fourmentin, 
all of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. By the publica- 
tion (pp. 176-319) of the " Notes " written by the eldest son of this old 
hero, the author gives a most striking account of that corsair's brilliant 
record of ninety-nine captures, of many daring attacks upon the 
English, and of his very interesting interview with Napoleon, when 
the great emperor appealed to him for advice on the eve of his projected 
attack upon England. 

It is to be hoped that the author will continue his researches and 
attempt a history of the French corsairs. He gives evidence of pos- 
sessing the qualities necessary for such an undertaking. 

Stewart L. Mims. 

Souvenirs et Fragments pour servir aux Memoires de ma Vie et de 
mon Temps, par le Marquis de Bouille (Louis-Joseph-Amour), 1760- 
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1812. Publies pour la Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine par P.-L. de 
Kermaingant. Tome II., Mai 1792-Mars 1806. (Paris, Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, 1908, pp. 598.) This second volume of the Souvenirs 
of the Marquis de Bouille was written during the years 1830 (p. 43), 
1831, and 1832 (pp. 407, 444). The discovery of the fact that the 
second volume was not begun before 1830 has led the reviewer to the 
reconsideration of the date of writing of the first. He settled upon 
1828 as the date (American Historical Review, XII. 924) because 
of the date of the introduction, August 8, 1828, and because in the 
introduction Bouille stated that he had "written the account of all the 
military affairs in which he took part from the beginning of the year 
1806 to the end of 1812 ". It is true that there was a foot-note (p. 463) 
with a reference to a work published in July, 1829, and another foot- 
note (p. 278) referring to the year 1828 as if it were past; these might, 
of course, have been added later. A reference in the text to 1828 (p. 
295) allowed a double interpretation. Everything considered, the infer- 
ence that the first volume was written in 1828 and that the whole work 
was complete in August of that year seemed to be justifiable. The data 
of the second volume change the conditions of the problem. That 
volume certainly was not written in 1828. The campaigns from 1806- 
1812 may have been written before 1828, even before the writing of the 
second volume, and together with the first volume may have been com- 
plete in August, 1828. If the third volume when it appears makes this 
hypothesis untenable, and the date of the introduction is correct, the 
conclusion of the whole matter would seem to be that the introduction 
was written when the work was begun and that the writing of the first 
volume occupied the last months of 1828 and the whole of 1829. 

In this second volume Bouille gets beyond the published memoirs of 
his father and himself and supplies us with a large amount of new 
material. Many letters addressed to himself or to his father, written 
by Louis XVIII., the Comte d'Artois, the Prince de Conde, the King of 
Prussia and his ministers, and other well-known individuals are repro- 
duced in full and compose a large part of the text. Other sources of 
information are notes taken by Bouille at the time and incorporated in 
the text in their original form, the memoirs of contemporaries, published 
previous to 1830, and his own recollections of the events in which he 
took part. Bouille served for a time with the emigrants under the 
Prince de Conde; later he commanded a cavalry regiment, raised by 
himself and taken into English pay; he served in the Low Countries 
and took part in one of the expeditions against France which attempted 
to get a footing on the coast of Brittany. Although his regiment was 
finally broken up, he remained upon the pay-roll of the English govern- 
ment until his return to France, after the peace of Amiens, and his 
entrance into the service of the Empire. He had swung around the 
circle and the volume in which he describes his life during these years 
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of exile is not only an important source of information upon the emigra- 
tion but a most fascinating human document. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The Armenian Awakening: a History of the Armenian Church, 
1820-1860. By Leon Arpee. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1909, pp. xi, 235.) This is a most valuable contribution to the history 
of the Armenians. It does not waste time trying to distinguish between 
the legendary and the historical in the earlier periods, neither does it 
cater to popular prejudice by enlarging upon the sufferings endured at 
the hands of the Turkish government. It does take up the very period 
about which few, even of those who have written most on the subject, 
seem to be well posted, and which must be understood if the position 
of these people is to be appreciated. It outlines with clearness and with 
not too much detail the theological differences between the Armenians and 
the Greeks and Roman Catholics, and the efforts of the latter to absorb 
them. It explains the inroads of Paulicianism, that somewhat uncertain 
element in early and medieval church life which was the despair of 
historians, until its " Key of Truth " was discovered in the hands of an 
Armenian priest; traces the connection between the independence of 
thought, the not unnatural result of the persecutions and the comparative 
isolation of the communities, and the awakening of the past century in 
educational and civic as well as religious life, and gives a remarkably 
clear and impartial view of the relation of American missions and the 
Protestant Armenian Church to that awakening. 

This last will be of particular interest both to those who have hesi- 
tated as to the wisdom of an attempt to replace one form of Christianity 
by another, and to those who are so thoroughly convinced of the essen- 
tial degeneracy of all non-Protestant bodies that they look with dis- 
approval, even dismay, upon the evident trend of American missions to 
Armenians to revert to the original plan and emphasize the growth of 
spiritual life in the Old Church rather than the development of a dis- 
tinctively Protestant church. 

In close connection with this there is a chapter of great value and 
interest on the Struggle for Democracy, in which the peculiar civil 
organization of the Turkish Empire is outlined, and its effect upon the 
non-Moslem communities is presented in a clear and fair-minded manner. 
There are numerous quotations from the famous Turkish edicts, and a 
brief but sufficient statement, in an appendix, of the recent political 
changes in the Turkish Empire. 

While by no means exhaustive, the book is informing and, what is 
still better, stimulating, and an excellent bibliography furnishes to the 
student the basis for still further investigation if it be desired. 

Edwin Munsell Bliss. 

La Crise de I'Histoire Revolutionnaire : Taine et M. Aulard. Par 
Augustin Cochin, Archiviste Paleographe. (Paris, Honore Champion, 
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1909, pp. 103.) M. Cochin's monograph is a reply to Aulard's criticism 
of Taine's history of the Revolution. According to M. Cochin, Aulard's 
book represents the last despairing effort of the party of the " defense 
republicaine " in its struggle to escape nemesis in the form of Taine's 
new and more scientific conception of the Revolution. The sole method 
to avert disaster was to disprove the foundation of fact upon which the 
superstructure rested. Hence Aulard's attack on Taine. What, in the 
opinion of M. Cochin, was the result of M. Aulard's criticism of Taine's 
methods of work? "The work of Taine", he assures us (p. 17), "has 
the rare good fortune of receiving from an adversary, as partial as he 
is learned, the baptism of fire. It receives the sole consecration that it 
lacks : that of the thirty years of erudition of M. Aulard. Every fact 
advanced by Taine will have from now on two guarantors : the learning 
of the author who affirms it, the passion of the critic who contests it." 
The American scholar, who is in a position to judge independently of 
Taine and his method, will hardly take the book of M. Cochin seriously. 
It is interesting, suggestive in some places, but it has too much of the 
tone of a political pamphlet and bears too clearly the impress of the 
amateur, who did not understand the real point at issue — scientifically 
speaking — between Taine and Aulard, to make it a real contribution to 
the literature of historical method. The charges against Taine are 
definite enough and it ought to be possible for the specialists on the 
Revolution to examine their validity without having the personality, 
politics, or scientific work of M. Aulard dragged into the investigation. 
It is charged that Taine was unsuited by temperament for patient, 
detached, scientific work; that he never received the specific training 
that prepared him for historical research; that he investigated his 
subject superficially; that he neglected whole categories of important 
sources; that he treated the sources which he did use uncritically; and 
that he distorted the synthesis of the Revolution by ignoring the struggle 
against reaction in France and the war with Europe. To the con- 
sideration of these questions Aulard devoted a volume of three hundred 
and thirty pages of solid matter; M. Cochin disposes of them all in a 
dozen pages. It is hardly sufficient. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Professor Charles A. Beard has prepared a collection of Readings in 
American Government and Politics (Macmillan, pp. xxiii, 624), designed 
primarily to be used in connection with his forthcoming work, American 
Government and Politics. The book is divided into three parts, His- 
torical Foundations, the Federal Government, State Government, 
and within each part appear groups of selections relating to the 
principal phases of our political life and government. A source-book 
is almost necessarily a body of illustrative material, with no aim at 
completeness. To cover the whole range of politics in a single volume, 
especially of modern politics in the United States, is impossible. It is 
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therefore much a matter of individual predilection what particular 
features the compiler will illustrate and what illustrations he will use. 
A striking feature of this book is the rather unusual character of 
many of the illustrations and the unexpected sources from which some 
of them are drawn. All sorts of official publications are drawn upon 
and the periodical press is made to furnish its quota of extracts. In 
point of time the material is brought about as near to the present 
moment as can well be, as witness the chapter on national resources and 
some selections relating to municipal problems. Local government other 
than municipal is rather scantily represented. 

State Publications : a Provisional List of the Official Publications of 
the Several States of the United States from their Organisation. Com- 
piled under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowker. (New York, Office 
of the Publishers' Weekly, 1908, pp. xii, 1031.) This large and im- 
portant bibliographical volume is made up by combining the four parts 
which have already been issued in 1899, 1902, 1905, and 1908, com- 
prising respectively New England, the North Central, Western, and 
Southern states. It represents a prodigious labor of love, firstly on the 
part of Mr. Bowker and his aids, and secondly on the part of public- 
spirited officials of state libraries. By their aid, a great class of printed 
matter, having distinct value for purposes of history, economics, and 
political science, but which was exceedingly hard to employ for want of 
systematic guidance, has been lifted one stage nearer to the student's 
hand and placed in the way of recognition and appreciation. Not less 
than twenty-five thousand distinct publications are catalogued, in lists 
beginning with the organization of each state and extending in general 
to 1900, with supplemental lists for the colonial periods. The plan is 
that of a check-list. The arrangement is, first, by states in geographical 
order. Under each state the order followed is : constitutions and the 
publications of constitutional conventions, those of executive and staff 
officers, those of officers of inspection and regulation, those of state 
institutions, those of the judiciary and the legislature and its branches 
and committees. Though it has not been possible, in some states, to 
present the matter with all the bibliographical completeness desired, the 
work has been thoroughly well executed, as far as the reviewer's in- 
spection of the book and knowledge enable him to judge where so vast 
a wilderness of printed matter is concerned as that which is here listed. 
Mr. Bowker will deserve the gratitude of many investigators. 

Select Orations illustrating American Political History, selected and 
edited by Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph.D., with an introduction on 
oratorical style and structure, and notes, by John Mantel Clapp, A.M. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, pp. xxx, 519). The 
purpose of the compiler of these selections is to gather into the compass 
of a single volume, suitable for use in schools and elsewhere, the most 
noteworthy orations which have exerted an important influence on 
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political action or political opinion in America at the time when they 
were delivered. Considerations of oratorical excellence, while not dis- 
regarded, are secondary. It is the editor's view that in the utterances 
of our public men will be found a synopsis of our political history. 
Here are altogether thirty-four speeches, most of them abbreviated and 
compressed, ranging from James Otis to Booker T. Washington, 
gathered into five groups. Five of these orations relate to the Revolu- 
tion, four to the adoption of the Constitution, six to the period between 
1796 and 1830, six to the slavery contest, and twelve to the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. It would scarcely be in place to raise a question 
with regard to the selection. Judged by the criterion laid down many 
more might have been included; another editor would no doubt make 
some substitutions. It is sufficient that the speeches here grouped meet 
admirably the main purpose of the volume. A feature of the book is 
the historical introductions which present succinctly the setting of each 
oration. Professor Clapp's introduction on oratorical style and struc- 
ture is given specific application to these selections and, together with 
his notes, which are segregated at the back of the volume, will be 
helpful in reaching an appreciative attitude, although it may be ques- 
tioned whether the notes do not deal with the speeches in too positive 
and summary a fashion. Without doubt the book meets a genuine 
need. 

Henry Hudson in Holland: an Inquiry into the Origin and Objects 
of the Voyage which led to the Discovery of the Hudson River. With 
Bibliographical Notes by Hen. C. Murphy. Reprinted, with Notes, 
Documents, and a Bibliography, by Wouter Nijhoff, Hon. Secretary to 
the " Linschoten-Vereeniging ". (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1909, 
pp. xii, 150.) After the lapse of half a century Henry C. Murphy's 
privately printed pamphlet of seventy-two pages still stands as the best 
treatise on Hudson's third voyage and the circumstances which led to 
the exploration of the Hudson River. In this pamphlet Mr. Murphy 
explained the importance of the Hessel Gerritsz. tracts for a knowl- 
edge of the navigator's ulterior plans and published certain extracts 
from the records of the Dutch East India Company which remained 
unknown to Asher when he compiled his monograph for the Hakluyt 
Society in i860. The scarcity of the pamphlet has long been a matter 
of regret and the present reprint is therefore welcome. Mr. Nijhoff has 
omitted the frontispiece portrait of Dirck van Os, one of the signers 
of Hudson's contract, but has improved upon the original publication 
by giving the vernacular texts of all the documents used and by adding 
a number of notes and an elaborate bibliographical description of the 
printed sources. In respect to these last two features the work is not 
altogether satisfactory, for Mr. Nijhoff has in the notes failed to dis- 
tinguish his own statements from those of the author and in the bibli- 
ography has devoted a disproportionate amount of space to the Hessel 
Gerritsz. tracts, while mentioning but a single edition of van Meteren, 
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that of 161 1, in which the account of Hudson's third voyage is said to 
have appeared for the first time. How inadequate this treatment is 
will be understood when it is stated that the New York State Library 
has a quarto edition of van Meteren's Belgische ofte Nederlantsche 
Oorlogen (1611), in which the account of Hudson's voyage occurs on 
another folio than that given by Mr. Nijhoff and differs in more than 
150 details from the text reproduced on pp. 119-121 of the reprint, while 
a third text, with still other variations, is found in a folio edition without 
date, entitled Het tweede Deel van de Commentarien, in the possession 
of Mrs. J. B. Thacher of Albany, which claims to be the only genuine 
edition and which may have been printed in 1610. The typographical 
execution of the reprint is excellent, the translations are satisfactory, 
and the transcripts, so far as they can be compared, are accurate, though 
as a rule the capitalization and contractions have not been followed. 

A. J. F. van Laer. 

In commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Quebec, Colonel J. L. Hubert Neilson, the owner of the manu- 
script, has printed in an edition of three hundred copies intended for 
private distribution a photographic Facsimile of Pere Marquette's Illinois 
Prayer Book. The manuscript, of 176 small pages, is in the hand- 
writing of Father Claude Allouez, who, preceding Marquette in the 
acquisition of the language, doubtless prepared the volume for the 
latter's use. Father Cazot, the last of the old French Jesuits, gave it 
about 1798 to Colonel Neilson's grandfather. Portraits of Marquette 
and Cazot, the former discovered a few years ago, are reproduced in the 
book. 

The Transition in Illinois from British to American Government. 
By Robert Livingston Schuyler, Ph.D., Instructor in History in Yale 
University. (New York, The Columbia University Press, 1909, pp. xi, 
145.) This work is a thesis presented to the faculty of the University 
of Columbia for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the university has been printed imme- 
diately. This necessity is regrettable, since the most important ma- 
terial for the history of the period is to be published within a year by 
the Illinois State Historical Library, and without access to these un- 
published sources no definitive treatment of the subject that has been 
chosen can be written. Although there is an excuse for not having con- 
sulted unprinted volumes, the author should have made an effort to 
obtain transcripts of such important documentary material as is con- 
tained in the New York State Library, the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Draper Manuscripts, the Library of Con- 
gress, the Haldimand Collection, and the Public Record Office of 
London; but there is no evidence in the volume of a use of these 
collections, except references to the inadequate calendar of the Haldi- 
mand Collection, in the Reports of the Canadian Archives. It is, there- 
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fore, not to be expected that the book contains a decided contribution to 
the knowledge of the West during the period when the dominion over 
that region passed from Great Britain to the United States. Instead, 
the value of the book lies in the careful resume of the knowledge of 
Illinois history as it is extant at present in book form; but since that 
knowledge is continually changing, owing to the present activities of 
Western scholars, Dr. Schuyler's book will not even retain that value 
long. With this limitation of the scope of the work, it is well done; 
and the author has shown considerable critical acumen in determining 
the value of the material to which he had access. The first two 
chapters and a half give a summary of the British administration of 
Illinois. Since there has been no attempt to study the ministerial policy 
from the British viewpoint and the author has not understood the 
changing Western policy of the successive ministries, there is nothing 
novel in the treatment. The remaining chapters contain the history of 
the Illinois country during the Revolutionary War, and are the most 
satisfactory of the book. The last chapter deals with the Treaty of 
Paris, 1783 ; and the discussion of the negotiations concerning the West 
between the various states is very suggestive. 

George Michael Bedinger: a Kentucky Pioneer, by Danske Dand- 
ridge (Charlottesville, the Michie Company, 1909, pp. iv, 232), is more 
a story of pioneer days in Kentucky than a biography. Bedinger was a 
type of those sturdy characters who conquered the western wilderness, 
but in the earlier pages of this volume he is little more than a type. 
The stage is set with elaborate description of pioneer conditions, across 
which the hero now and then walks. Later, when the material out of 
which to construct a biography is not so scant, we are enabled to get a 
better view of the man himself. He was born in York County, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1756, saw considerable service in the Revolutionary army, 
where we get brief glimpses of him, but between his short enlistments 
he was drawn for a while into Kentucky, whither he afterward returned, 
to spend the remainder of his life. Several of his adventures in ex- 
ploration and in Indian fighting are given in detail, and something of his 
history after he had settled down. He was commissioned a major in 
1791 and was in St. Clair's ill-fated expedition. Later in life he 
entered politics and was for two terms (1803-1807) a member of Con- 
gress. Of his political career not much is said; too little the author 
concluded upon second thought, and so added a brief account in an 
appendix. The book is readable, although the student of history might 
contend that there has been too little sifting of evidence, too much 
gratuitous conjecture. The point of view of the writer was probably 
different. Her aim appears to have been to construct from the frag- 
mentary materials to be found, printed accounts, scant official records, 
letters, pioneer and family traditions, as nearly as possible a portrait 
of the man, placed in the most favorable light. 
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The Transitional Period, 1788-1700, in the Government of the United 
States. By Frank Fletcher Stephens, Ph.M., Ph.D., Instructor in 
American History. [The University of Missouri Studies, edited by 
W. G. Brown.] (Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, 1909, pp. vii, 
126.) This monograph hardly meets the expectation aroused by the 
title, preface, and opening paragraphs of the introduction. One is led 
to expect a somewhat thoughtful treatment of the period in the history 
of the United States covering the transition from a confederation to a 
national government. In reality there is little more than a bare state- 
ment of facts regarding the first election of United States senators, 
representatives, presidential electors, and the effect of the new Con- 
stitution upon state laws already in operation. 

The bibliography is unsatisfactory but the foot-notes show that a 
large mass of material must have been examined, and one regrets that 
the author did not avail himself of the opportunity to put a little flesh 
and blood upon the dry bones of the skeleton. Yet one ought not to 
expect too much from a doctoral thesis, and that is what this mono- 
graph is. It can hardly be called interesting but it is a useful compila- 
tion and contains many facts not readily accessible elsewhere. It 
annoys one with its omissions but inspires confidence as to its accuracy. 
It stops so abruptly that the reader finds himself in the index before 
he is aware of it, and the index is excellent. 

The Conflict over Judicial Powers in the United States to 1870. By 
Charles Grove Haines, Ph.D., Professor of History and Political 
Science, Ursinus College. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law in Columbia University, Volume XXXV., No. 1.] (New York, 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909, pp. 180.) Dr. Haines has 
attempted to cover too large a field. The conflicts over judicial power 
in the United States before 1870 related to three groups of subjects: 
(1) The power of courts to declare unconstitutional the laws of co- 
ordinate legislative bodies; that is, the power of state courts to declare 
state laws unconstitutional and of federal courts to declare federal 
laws unconstitutional; (2) the power of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review state judicial decisions and to declare invalid 
state laws conflicting with the federal constitution or with federal 
statutes; this is primarily a question as to state and federal relations; 
(3) the conflicts of the courts with the state and federal executives 
and with the people. These three subjects have little in common except 
that they all involve the courts, and the effort to treat them together 
has resulted in a lack of clearness and unity. Moreover, the brief space 
at the author's disposal has made it impossible for him to discuss any 
one of his subjects in a satisfactory manner. 

The subject which suffers most is that of the judicial power to annul 
legislation, and with respect to this matter the author adds practically 
nothing to our knowledge. He is ignorant of much of the work which 
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has been done by others in this field, and this ignorance frequently 
leads him into positive error, although the principal defect of his dis- 
cussion is that it is not sufficiently full. In treating the subject of 
judicial power over legislation in England Dr. Haines might well have 
made use of Pollock's First Book of Jurisprudence, pp. 250-255, where 
that author effectually disposes of the view that the English courts ever 
exercised the power of annulling legislation; however, the important 
question is not what the English courts did, but what the people of the 
time thought they did, and this fact should have been brought out by 
Dr. Haines. The discussion of early state cases in which laws were 
declared unconstitutional does not take account of the case of Josiah 
Philips (which was discussed by Professor W. P. Trent in the American 
Historical Review, I. 444-454) ; nor is the case of United States v. 
Yale Todd mentioned in the treatment of early federal decisions re- 
garding the unconstitutionality of legislation. Professor F. M. Ander- 
son's article on " Contemporary Opinion of the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions " (American Historical Review, V. 45-63, 225-252) would 
have been of assistance to the author in the discussion of these resolu- 
tions, and might have caused a modification of his statement that the 
legislatures of the other states, in their answers to those resolutions, 
came out " unanimously and unequivocally in favor of the view that the 
Supreme Court of the United States was vested with the full and ulti- 
mate authority to determine the validity of legislative acts of Congress " 

(P- 58). 

W. F. Dodd. 

A Century of Population Growth, from the First Census of the 
United States to the Twelfth, if 90-1900. (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1909, pp. x, 303.) Six years ago the records relating 
to the earlier censuses of the United States were transferred by the 
Department of the Interior to the custody of the Director of the 
Census. From the data preserved from the First Census, the Census 
Office has lately been publishing volumes containing lists of the heads 
of families returned to that census, and these have been properly valued 
for purposes of local history and genealogy. To these is now added 
this excellent and- handsome volume, prepared by Mr. W. S. Rossiter, 
summing up the statistical results which can still be derived by a 
modern expert from the old materials, somewhat as a modern English 
metallurgical company has derived profitable returns of silver from the 
slag of the ancient Athenian mines of Laurium. 

One cannot in brief space summarize or review a quarto volume of 
varied statistics, but the historical student interested in the United 
States of about 1790 will find in it a great deal to interest and instruct 
him. From the schedules of the First Census and other contemporary 
materials a " Statistical Abstract " of the United States in 1790 has been 
obtained, covering area, population white and negro, families, names. 
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nationality, migration, transportation, slavery, occupations, etc., with 
many ingenious tables and diagrams, and a number of excellent repro- 
ductions of maps of the period in question. 

While the attempt to derive statistics of national origin from the 
surnames of the schedules is interesting, is guarded in expression, and 
its results must be approximately correct, we do not see that allowance 
has been made for the fact that foreign immigrants may frequently have 
assumed English-sounding names which were translations of their 
original appellations. Why should there have been more Littles in 
Pennsylvania than anywhere else except because there were vastly more 
Kleins? 

Besides discussions and tabulations relating to 1790, the volume 
contains many which review subsequent development in various lines 
of comparison, while forty pages give the results of those provincial and 
state censuses which were taken before 1790, material everyone will 
be glad to have in compact and combined form. 

Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of America 
during 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802, by John Davis, with an intro- 
duction and notes by A. J. Morrison (New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1909, pp. xi, 429). This is a reprint of the original edition 
(London, 1803) of John Davis's Travels, an amended edition of which 
was issued in London in 181 7. John Davis was a professional writer, 
although his literary career had but barely begun when, as a young man, 
he came to the United States seeking a livelihood. Here he became a 
sort of itinerant pedagogue, publishing meanwhile some volumes of 
poems, novels, etc. About one-third of this volume of travels is con- 
cerned with the author's life as a tutor in South Carolina and another 
considerable portion with a similar experience in Virginia. Not a few 
of the pages embody observations on life in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, with emphasis usually upon literary activities. From 
the modern point of view Davis was something of a pedant, and his 
pages frequently bristle with classical quotations or delusions. These 
the editor of this edition has endeavored to trace to their sources, usually 
with success. The editor also helps us to identify many of the lesser 
personages mentioned in the narrative, and has elucidated many refer- 
ences to customs and events that have become obscured. Perhaps the 
greatest service which he has performed is in pointing us to the com- 
ments of other travellers on similar themes or in quoting these passages 
in extenso. There are times indeed when the reader will wish for help 
and find none; and there are also times when he may feel curious to 
know the mental processes which led the editor to write certain foot- 
notes; but the annotator has his prerogatives. The introduction is 
pleasing and helpful, and includes an autobiographical sketch of the 
author of these travels. Some sort of index or table of contents might 
appropriately have been supplied. 
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Transportation and Industrial Development in the Middle West. By 
William F. Gephart, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Volume XXXIV., 
Number 1.] (New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909, pp. 
273.) In this study an attempt is made " to correlate the development in 
transportation with the industrial development " in Ohio. Twelve 
chapters are devoted to transportation, from Indian trails to inter- 
urbans, and two chapters treat of the industrial development, 1788 to 
1900. Of special importance are chapters vin. and xn., on the develop- 
ment of highways since 1810; chapter ix., on the Constitution of 1851 
and the changes effected in the problems of industry and transportation ; 
and chapter x., on the development of the railway system. The fact 
that Ohio is treated as " the transportation valley between the east and 
the west and the north and the south " (p. 16) lends interest to the 
study. 

The task assumed by Mr. Gephart may be well worth while but it 
is to be regretted that he has attempted so much and that he has paid 
so little attention to the proper presentation of the material. The 
research has been extensive and much new material has been collected 
but it is not clear that the results of the study are positive and definite. 
This is due in part to the vagueness of the subject and to the attempt 
to cover too much ground, but it is due in no small part to a tendency to 
overload the text with details not well arranged and of doubtful im- 
portance. The reader looks in vain for proper generalizations, while the 
absence of summaries at the ends of chapters or at the end of the book 
deprives him of the assistance due from that quarter. 

There are some minor evidences of haste in construction. Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Marietta, and Detroit were not "the earliest points 
settled in the west" (p. 24). The statement that "something was 
accomplished by the federal government" in the development of high- 
ways in Ohio requires explanation (p. 137). The statement (p. 24) 
that "the Ohio River did not become an extensively used route until 
after 1800" is novel and in view of assertions to the contrary reasons 
should be given. The title of the book is broader than the field of 
investigation, and the title of chapter vi. as given in the table of con- 
tents does not agree with the title in the text. The bibliography is not 
properly classified, is not critical, and is not entirely accurate. 

Julian P. Bretz. 

Index to Reports of Canadian Archives from 1872 to 1008. [Publi- 
cations of the Canadian Archives, no. 7.] (Ottawa, King's Printer, 
1909, pp. xi, 231.) From the establishment of the Canadian Archives 
Branch in 1872 until 1882 its reports were merely supplements to the 
report of the Minister of Agriculture. From 1883 to 1905 they filled 
separate volumes, composed in a somewhat casual manner, and for the 
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most part without indexes, though full of details. A general index to 
the great mass of historical data presented in these twenty-five volumes 
would be a boon, though its making would be laborious and expensive. 
The present volume, the first of the series of bulletins in which the 
Archives will henceforward present their historical data and results, 
is a much less ambitious affair. It gives, with considerable amplifica- 
tions, the tables of contents of the successive reports. This makes a 
useful manual for those consulting that difficult series. But the amplifi- 
cations are carried out unevenly and with less labor than might have 
been expected; many small improvements, which might have remedied 
some of the confusion and corrected some of the defects of the reports, 
have been neglected ; modern changes of nomenclature and classification 
in foreign archives have not been introduced; not a few old errors have 
been allowed to remain, and not a few new ones committed, especially 
in French words; and the index is far from good. 

El Sitio de Puebla en 1863, segun los Archivos de D. Ignacio 
Comonfort, General en Jefe del Ejercito del Centro, y de D. Juan An- 
tonio de la Fuente, Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores. [Documentos 
Ineditos 6 Muy Raros para la Historia de Mexico, publicados por Genaro 
Garcia, Tomo XXIII.] (Mexico, Bouret, 1909, pp. 264.) Senor Garcia 
has printed in this latest volume of documents on the history of Mexico 
a selection of one hundred and fifteen letters, telegrams, and reports 
upon the siege and capture of Puebla by the French in 1863. His 
material is derived chiefly from the papers of General Comonfort, in 
command of the Army of the Centre at the time, and of Minister de 
la Fuente of the Department of Foreign Affairs. Senor Garcia's edi- 
torial method leaves his readers quite in the dark as to the number and 
character of pertinent documents in his hands but not included in the 
present volume — we are told simply that the book contains those 
considered most important. And indeed these documents are of great 
significance in an understanding of the difficulties which beset the 
organization and maintenance of Mexican national defense against the 
French invasion. An ineffective administrative system, a chronic 
failure of public revenues, want of arms and men, besetting sins of 
personal envy and enmity among leaders, lack of unity among the 
people of the distracted country — all these points appear in clearer 
relief in these confidential communications. The publication is a valu- 
able supplement to the well-known formal report, also from the Mexican 
standpoint, which Ortega, general in command of the defenses of 
Puebla, made in September, 1863. 

C. A. Duniway. 

Annaes da Imprensa Periodica Pernambucana de 1821-1008. Dados 
Historicos e Bibliographicos Colleccionados por Alfredo de Carvalho. 
(Recife, Typografia do Jomal do Recife, 1908, pp. xii, 640). At the 
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instance of the governor of the state of Pernambuco, this volume has 
been printed as a contribution to the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the printing-press in Brazil in 
1808. Senhor de Carvalho's work is a model of scholarly and typo- 
graphical excellence, worthy to be compared with the very best historical 
bibliographies of periodicals. He lists and describes, with excellent 
historical annotations, no fewer than 1619 issues of the press of his 
state, chiefly, of course, printed in the capital. The legend of the 
existence of a printing-press at Recife in 1647, during the time of 
the Dutch occupation, has been dissipated. The first press in the 
province was set up in 181 7. The first newspaper, the Aurora Pernam- 
bucana, a short-lived organ of Governor Luiz do Rego, appeared in 
1821. Longer and more important is the history of the Diario de 
Pernambuco, which began to be issued in 1825 and is still in existence. 
It is the oldest newspaper in Latin America, the next oldest being the 
Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro (1827), and El Mercurio of 
Valparaiso (1828). Senhor de Carvalho devotes almost thirty pages 
to the history of this paper and of its political connections. Even a 
cursory inspection of the volume gives the reader a not inconsiderable 
insight into the history of culture in Pernambuco and its region. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

An Outline History of the Roman Empire (44 B. C. to 3J8 A. D.). 
By William Stearns Davis, Ph.D., Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1909, 
pp. ix, 222.) This is the first text-book of Roman history for college 
students written in this country in recent times, but it is intended as 
an aid to instruction, not in Roman but in medieval history. The 
author is convinced " that to understand the Middle Ages it is necessary 
to know something of the progress and fall of that great Empire whence 
feudal Europe issued " — a conviction which, we suppose, everybody 
shares ; but when he states that " no compact and practical sketch, suit- 
able for the study of the average student, has come to hand ", we cannot 
refrain from bringing his book into juxtaposition with the " briefest 
outline " on the same subject which Mr. H. Stuart Jones published a 
year earlier in the unhappy Story of the Nations series. 

The two are alike in centring attention in the personalities and 
work of the successive rulers, but the English book — besides being in 
every respect a more substantial performance — describes with much 
greater fullness the character and growth of the civil and military 
system by means of which this work was achieved. His shortcoming 
in this respect Professor Davis condones by remarking that " the aver- 
age student in a beginner's history class in college does not always 
understand institutions readily." The real question, however, seems to 
us to be whether the history of the Roman Empire is worth anything 



